and peers, i would guess tnat tne critical morality-training torces childhood are the punishment of antisocial responses by family, soci< and friends and the child's individual capacity to learn to inhibit tisocial responses.
Let us take a specific example. How do children learn to inhibit gressive impulses? Frequently, when child A is aggressive to child B, cl A is punished by a peer or perhaps by his mother. After a sufficient qu tity or quality of punishment, just the thought of the aggression should enough to produce a bit of anticipatory fear in child A. If this f response is large enough, the raised arm will drop and the aggres; response will be successfully inhibited.
Our story suggests that what happens in this child after he has s cessfully inhibited such an antisocial response is critical for his learning civilized behavior. Let us consider the situation again in more detail.
1.  Child A contemplates aggressive action.
2.  Because of previous punishment he suffers fear.
3.  He inhibits the aggressive response. What happens to his anticipatory fear?
4.  It will begin to dissipate, to be reduced.
We know that fear reduction is the most powerful naturally occurring inforcement that psychologists have discovered. So the reduction of 1 (which immediately follows the inhibition of the aggression) can act ; reinforcement for this inhibition and will result in the learning of the hibition of aggression. The fear reduction reinforcement increases probability that the inhibition of the aggression will occur in the futi After many such experiences, the normal child will learn to inhibit gressive impulses. Each time such an impulse arises and is inhibited, inhibition will be strengthened by reinforcement.
What does a child need in order to learn effectively to be civilized (in context of this approach)?
1.  A censuring agent (typically family) and
2.  An adequate fear response and
3.  The ability to learn the fear response in anticipation of an asocial musings on morality, we might adm ourselves that the statements of moral behavior that are critical for e\d been convicted of a violation of the Danish Penal Code. Of these 185 criminals, we were able to identify 143 for whom we were certain of the biological father's identity and where the father had been born after 1890 (since better police records were kept after 1890). To each of these 143 criminal adoptees we matched a noncriminal adoptive son for the age of the child and the social class of the adoptive father. For the criminal and noncriminal groups the age of the parents and the age of the child at adoption were examined; interestingly enough, they proved to be about the same, suggesting that these variables were not related to the child's later criminality. The amount of contact between the adoptee and the biological father was, in. H. Kempe, eds., The Battered Child. Chicago, 111.: University of Chicago Press.
